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IS THERE A FUTURE FOR THE By 


FREDERIC E. PAMP, JR. 


TEACHING OF LITERATURE? SMITH COLLEGE 


THE great change now coming over the teaching of of teachers of literature because they are convinced 
English, from the historical emphasis to the orienta- that only in the humanities can they assert values as 
tion toward literature as art, is really proceeding more full human beings and give their whole selves to it. 
rapidly than anyone could have expected. There is This change has its dangers, which are, I believe, 
no question in the minds of most younger teachers of | beginning to appear in the lesser men who are taking 
English that this change is, on the whole, healthy. In up the new approach. There is danger of our losing 
fact, there are many of us who would never have gone touch with the real values of scholarship, casting off 
into teaching at all but for the sense of real value in social and historical backgrounds altogether, and 
the teaching of literature which this new tendency has descending into “preciousness.” There is great need 
brought to us. It is more than the value of teaching of pointed criticism of any such divagations from the 
as such; it is the sense that the teacher of literature traditional strongholds. But in addition to the em- 
has a funetion which is literally unique: that of re- phasis on values and on life which it has stuck 
vealing the workings of moral values in the artist’s like a burr under the saddle of the old tradition of 
shaping of the raw materials of life itself. Many “scientific scholarship,” this new approach has revivi 
young people can be found among the graduate stu- fied the whole mentality of the people who teach lit 
dents in English in our universities today who might erature and has brought a new kind of person to con- 
well be earning good salaries elsewhere, who are plow- templating it. First of all, it has shaken the smug 
ing through the intellectual handstands still required grip that the social sciences had taken on the earlier 
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ebels against the old tradition of scholarship. It has 
en the teacher ¢ English a new self respect besides 


mfort he used to be able to take in ‘“push- 


e thin « 
t the boundaries of knowledge a little farther.” 


ny oO t 


lle 1s no lon rer Loreed, 11 he is to keep his selt respect, 


l 


to turn his major effort to producing graphs of ob- 


eure phonological changes in obscure manuscripts for 
the pages of the learned journals and to keep only 
the corners of his attention for the teaching which, at 
best, became only a process of training others to do 


the same. He no longer must feel that his only fune 


tion is to serve as the receptacle for a collection of 
obseure facts about things that make no difference to 
the lives and living of his students. And if he rejects 
that’role neither is he any longer driven to justifying 
iis function by claiming to be a second-rate kind of 
ocial historian, concentrating on only one narrow 
element of social background. 

This great liberation, this new self-respect, however, 
s meeting a frustrating element in some aspects of the 
teaching market place. And many of the young 
people who have been attracted to teaching after the 
war, prepared as they were for low salaries and hard 
work, are not prepared for the destructiveness of the 


“rT mA). 


vhich obtain in 


racket” and the “publish-or-die’” demands 
American higher education. The 
teaching of English is going to lose these people, and 
the loss will be much more serious than any com- 
parable loss in numbers to the sciences or the social 
sclences. 

The fact is that the training in our graduate schools 
of English today has about as much bearing on the 
real job a college teacher feels he ought to do as the 
study of veterinary surgery would have on the job of 
a general practitioner. And yet hundreds of graduate 
students are sweating through this training to get the 
chance to teach and make real what they have really 
had to pick up on the side about what literature really 
is. If one of them feels that he needs to know some- 
thing about living in order to teach literature in rela- 
tion to what living is and ventures to take a year 
or two to find out in teaching or elsewhere before he 
inishes his Ph.D., he is rapidly outdistanced pro- 
fessionally by the tame young man who has been con- 
tent to stay in the library and garner footnotes. What 
happens is that the vulgar get more and more basis 
for the old (and I believe fallacious) dichotomy be- 
tween “him as does and him as teaches.” In addition, 
the upper levels of English departments are inhabited 
by those who have conformed to the old lifeless pat- 
tern to get where they are, who are victims of the 
institutional inertia which dreads life. They welcome 
the easy way out offered them by a rigid set of “pro- 


fessional standards”; which means that you solve your 
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problems of hiring and promotion by a sterile adding 
up of degrees and lists of publications. 

It is true that the humanities suffer more than the 
sciences or social sciences from the narrowing budgets 
of this inflationary period; it is always easier to in 
crease teaching loads and eut down on personnel than 
to go without new scientific equipment or flashy ex 
periments in the social sciences. The disciplines which 
change people are less important to our colleges to 
day than those which sell the scrannel panaceas ot 
changing society. 

But if the English departments themselves knew 
what their function was, shortsighted administration 
could get nowhere in its attempts of this sort under 
the departmental autonomy that obtains in our Amer- 
ican colleges. I am told that a professor in the uni- 
versity where I took my graduate work used to snort: 
“Why, these men expect to live before they get their 
PhDs!’ 
friend of mine was able to graduate from the college 


Perhaps this is one of the reasons why a 


of that university with a summa in English without 
(he tells me) really knowing, or ever but once having 
been brought to face the problem of what literature 
really is—as art. That once was in a course given 
by a man who, that same year, was dropped from the 
faculty because his qualifications for advancement 
were not considered equal to those of a philologist 
colleague. Perhaps this is what comes of having a 
college staffed in the upper brackets with the scholars 
of a university. It may be that the solution for con- 
ditions such as these lies in the establishment of sepa- 
rate faculties for college and university such as has 
been instituted at the University of Chicago. The 
trouble with this solution is that the graduate school 
then retreats into even more remote fastnesses of 
philology, and the Ph.D. it awards becomes even more 
worthless in terms of values, the more rigorous it be- 
comes in terms of examinations and “professional re- 
quirements.’ 

In the days when a teacher of English in a college 
or university could justify his existence on the ground 
that he was there only to convey a body of facts about 
works of literature, it made no difference, perhaps, 
whether or not he himself had ever lived. That was 
a more leisurely day (or we thought it was), when the 
would-be teacher could go out and get the real stuff 
of the importance of his job on his own after gradua- 

1 Thus at the University of Chicago we have a college 
curriculum in which the scientific fallacy of education 
holds such sway that machine-corrected ‘‘ True or False’ 
examinations are all that are used to measure success in 
the humanities courses (a perfect means for producing 
machine-minds, and driving the truly human, complex 
mind to frustrated distraction), and a graduate school 
designed to filter out any mind not the exact counterpart 
of St. Thomas Aquinas! 
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But our students today have the atom bomb on 


Il. 


their minds. Many of them have been in a war, and 
ne of them have been in combat, where (as I very 
| know) people do a lot of thinking about what it 
ae 
They 


demanding of us that literature and the study of 


, live, and that in a peculiarly intense way. 


something immediate about life to them, about 
lives today. They are demanding that we say 
n some more meaningful level than the social sci- 
es, and on some more immediate level than phi- 
It is this demand that the New 


losophy or religion. 
Criticism (if I may eall it that) has given us, just in 
e. the means to answer and to answer well. And 
; this demand that the old terms of preparation for 
teaching literature have no means to answer, except 
in very rare cases. The whole tendency of the present 
standards of preparation for teaching in literature 
is to demand a devotion to ersatz living for the time 
sufficient to acquire a degree which in most cases has 
only a market value. We rightly deny that experience 
of life is necessarily a prerequisite to experience of 
literature, but it is hard to deny that the wider his 
experience of living, the better a teacher can make the 
connection between the student’s experience of life and 
his experience of literature. As no word is complete 
in its meaning without its context, so no work of lit- 
ture can have any fullness of meaning unless it 
can be read in a context of real living. The job of 
the teacher of literature is, above other things, to pro- 
vide that context. Because the humanities were not 
able to supply that context in enough of their teach- 
ers, the elective system provided the means for a mass 
exodus of students from those studies. Now that we 
have the content and technique for full meaning which 
can bring them back, our main problem is to provide 
the people who ean convey them. If literature is to 
mean anything to college students (and it is of the 
highest importance for the future of our civilization 
that it shall!) that connection must be made. 
Perhaps it is an impossible dream that we can have 
both learning and experience in teachers. But we 
must at least attempt it by loosening the growing 
rigidity of administration which, in an era needing 
more of the latter, is rapidly narrowing its demands to 
the former. For it is this Ph.D. mentality (in its cor- 
rupt form become “genteel-ness” and eventually “Nice- 
Nellyism’) which is deciding on appointments and 


Those 


who are making the decisions are under the pressure 


promotions in most of our colleges today. 


of narrowing budgets and of prestige-mad adminis- 
trations (prestige in the sense of the eduecationists’ 
ratings of colleges by the number of Ph.D.’s on its 
faculty). But it is hard to eseape the conclusion that 
the essential thing that makes them fear like the plague 


anyone whose teaching is directed toward connecting 
the experience of literature for his students with a 
knowledge of what life is in our kind of world is their 
own inability to cope with that world. They are 
broad-minded as all get-out; they dare mention sex 
and even perversion in their classrooms, but they 
seemingly have never tried to see or had to use litera- 
ture as a means to control of life and assimilation of 
experience. Almost anyone who does so will find him- 
self passed over. This is what is cutting short the 
most encouraging thing that has happened to Amer- 
ican higher education in the past fifty years: the flow 
of real teachers into the college teaching of English. 
To put it another way: the hiring of college teachers 
is being done by people whose whole preparation and 
purpose has been directed toward preventing moral 
demands or moral thinking from entering into eduea 
tion at all. Their sublime faith, of course, was, and 
still is, that the fact would speak for itself: the de- 
humanized, scientific fact, even in literature and the 
arts. The experience which we have all had in the 
past twenty years, of what Fascism and Communism 
do with the facts, seems to have made no difference 
to them. The system they have perfected succeeds 
only in perpetuating the type of education so many 
of them continue to deplore in their carefully written 
articles calling for a moral orientation of American 
education. 

As soon as this hopeful new generation of would-be 
teachers catches on to what has happened to their pre- 
decessors in the academic meatchopper, you will begin 
again to get the tame young men from the stacks of 
libraries, who will never, never use the great big D, 
and you will get the same old song from college stu- 
dents and the public about those who ean and do, and 
those who can’t and teach. 

This development would not be of great importance, 
perhaps, if the function of literature and the under- 
standing of the arts were becoming of less and less 
importance. It is profoundly tragie because it is in 
the arts and in a wider and fuller publie understand- 
ing of them that we have the only defense against the 
“seientification” of all our lives. It is not from the 
study of the sciences or of the social sciences that we 
are going to get the ineuleation of the moral controls 
that almost all of us are agreed we must have if man- 
kind is to survive. And we are not going to get it by 
sighing in the Time-Life-Fortune manner for a “re- 
vival of religion.” Our only hope of retaining, or 
regaining, a valid moral basis for education against 
the rising tide of “scientism” rests with the teaching 
of literature and the arts in the way that only they 


can be taught. The toboggan slide to education-with- 
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out-values 1s on being hastened by the pseudo hu- 
manist remedies being proposed and applied In the 
“General Education” plans now mushrooming into the 
same old arid survey courses all over the country. 
The only diltference 18 that, instead of one, they now 
survey all or several literatures at a time. It is a 
curious fact that most of the concern for general 
education has come from the uneasy consciences of 
the scientists and the social scientists; theirs is the 
fine seaffolding of imposing educational theory on 
which it is being erected. They sigh and long for “in- 
tegration,” and when it comes to the stage of integrat- 
ing their new curricula, they find nothing that will 
satisfy their demands. If the humanities were not 
themselves in the hands of would-be “scientific schol- 
ars” they could tell them that the only suecessful inte- 
rration for a human being is that of values, that 
values are moral, and that the only discipline insep- 
arable trom values is literature. The only way to 
integrate is by integrating people, and those teachers 
of literature who have seen and worked at their job 
in just that way are just the ones who are being driven 


from the field. 


Shorter Papers. 


General education will fail, and fail dismally as 
long as we use the same old approaches to faculty 
appointments to choose the people to apply its tame, 
sentimental, or vulgar, social-science ideas of what 
literature is. Our students are coming to us as moral 
imbeciles, with a few conventional phrases for prin- 
ciples. As long as all we have to offer them for edu- 
cation is abstract preaching, on the one hand, or 
“facts, facts, nothing but facts,” on the other, they 
will continue to go out from our colleges as moral 
imbeciles, only with a few more techniques to make 
them more dangerous to our future. Only in the hu- 
manities, taught as humanities, not as science or 
social science, do we find values as an integral part 
of the discipline itself. Science is the less science if it 
includes them. And yet the answer of Americar 
higher education to this overwhelming need, admitted 
on all sides as fundamental, is to drive out of teach- 
ing altogether those who have their eyes on values 
We drive them out because, in the final analysis, th 
experience they have had which alone can make values 
live took up the time that they should have used t 
get a Ph.D. 





THE DANGERS OF PROCRUSTEAN 
EDUCATION 


Rosert WITHINGTON 


Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts 


Lona past are the days when one could find a com- 
mon body of knowledge—even the classics and the 
Bible—among the college graduates of the country, 
or of a given institution. In our grandfathers’ day, 
colleges had what might be characterized as the “table 
d’héte” system of education: everyone had to take 
the same courses throughout the four years. This is 
an economical plan—for colleges, as for restaurants 
—and the feast of reason may have been as nourishing 
as a table spread with a greater choice of meats. It 
certainly developed a feeling for the class as a unit, 
reflected in the reunions at commencement—a unity 
more noticeable than at those gatherings based on the 
sole fact that the members entered and left college the 
same year. But it suggests what Lewis Mumford, 
writing on the “prefabricated blight” in the New 
Yorker (October 30, 1948, p. 71), refers to as “the 
fabulous innkeeper Procrustes,” who, if turned archi- 
tect (and he might have added, educationist), pre- 
pares for “impersonal regimentation.” The innkeeper 
who prepares an unchangeable meal (as well as bed) 
for all comers is a kind of dictator. 

In the course of time there developed what might be 


called the “a la carte” system of education, in which 
any student could take any course, provided it was 
not too elementary or too advanced for him. There 
were no “majors” or fields of concentration; seventeen 
courses—in modern lingo, fifty-one “hours” (or, if you 
prefer, a hundred and two “semester hours’’)—wer 
required for a degree. The only course demanded ot 
everyone (and even that could be “anticipated”) was 
freshman English. (I am speaking of the Harvard 
of my day, but I imagine that conditions elsewher 
were not dissimilar.) Later, some colleges evolved the 
“elub breakfast” system—in which a student chooses 
his general field, but finds the courses in his program 
prescribed. This is more economical than the “a la 
carte” system, but not so economical as the “tabl 
d’hote” plan; it may be more nourishing than either, 
but one wonders how the “fabulous innkeeper Pro- 
erustes” might have felt about it. (He was, we gather, 
more concerned with bed than with board—and here n 
waste was involved.) There is less danger of the 
lobster (Sanskrit, Old French) being left in the icebox 
because all the guests ordered steak (physics, en- 
gineering) ; and the menu will not have to bear prices 
to cover the delicacies which, not having been ordered, 


have had to be dumped. 


The tendency now seems to be to divide knowledge 


into four or five groups and to require courses in eacl 


of them from all students—disregarding tastes and 
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appetites. This, of course, introduces them to new 
<ybiects—the more they meet, the better, as they will 
have to choose a “major” in some field studied during 
There is, 
to be sure, but 
students who dislike sciences will pick out the science 


he first two years of their college course. 


some freedom within each group; 


ch they think will be the easiest or least disagreea- 
hle; and those who have no aptitude for languages will 
what they presume will give them the fewest 


Little attention is paid to the students 
In the “good old days,” 


he daeches. 
have to be on a diet. 
n a half-course in the Bible was required of all stu- 


dents at Smith College before their junior year, a geol- 

teacher said she could always tell which of her 
dents had taken it, because those who had spelled 
final “h.” 


courses for freshmen in the humanities and various 


mica with a If the present introductory 
sciences are, for the moment, voluntary, it is because 
they are being planned; once established, the danger 
that they will be required of all undergraduates is real. 
When the GI’s went to the Biarritz American Uni- 
versity, they were allowed to choose, from the courses 
offered, what they wanted—assuming that the studies 
were not too elementary or too advanced; and being 
interested in their work, they got much out of it. 
There were no requirements to be met—neither major 
courses nor distribution subjects. There were no de- 
partmental lines. The students could take their three 
courses in anything from agriculture to theatre, from 
commerce to fine arts, from musie to engineering. 
They could write short stories and perform chemical 
experiments; they could study French and economies; 
they could enroll in the Bible and accounting, without 
regarding God as a C.P.A. Many of the students were 
directed to colleges on their discharge, and most col- 
leges gave them eredit for the work they did at BAU. 
The transition between the army and civilian life was 
much aided by their course at the army university. 
We are trying to help students make the transition 
We force some to take science 
(whether they want it or not) and others to take 
languages (however little they desire them), with not 


between school and life. 


much attention, especially during the first two years, 
We assume (I think fallaciously) that 


} a student, who takes a prescribed course in which he 


se ait 


¥ee 


; that he was not “college material.” 


| develops no interest, will gain from the discipline, 


whereas actually (if he is a good student) he will do 
only enough work to “get by,” or (if he is not so good) 
he will flunk out of college, and we shall smugly remark 
If he is a con- 


; scientious student, he may ruin his health in the bar- 





gain, but the committees on educational policy will not 
be blamed. Procrustes—? 

There is always the assumption that a student will 
] 


do well in his major subject. He would not have 
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chosen it, or because they have to pick something and 
He may change his inter 
an M.A. 


In some subject in which he has developed an alumnus 


° | 
one is as good as another. 


ests after graduation; but if he wants to get 
enthusiasm, he is frequently prevented from doing so 
because he has “not met the requirements of the under- 
Clearly, he is the 
What 
defense has “the system” to offer to society, or to its 


victim ? 


graduate major” in that subject. 
victim of academie bookkeeping and bigotry. 
It can only refer to Procrustes. “You must 
fit the bed you lie in—or the one in which you lay as 
an undergraduate.” 

When one refers to Procrustes, one refers to totali- 
tarianism. One accepts a Russian system of measure- 
One denies individual development, capacity, 
One the 
one underlines the lifelessness of “academie 


ment. 


and initiative. turns creator into an in- 
terpreter 
art,” and the lack of vitality in “academie thinking.” 
One draws artificial lines about departments and 
denies a Pasteur (no physician) the right to give aid 
to medicine. One might deny membership in a Royal 
Society to men of letters because they were not “scien- 
tists.” (But how about Francis Bacon?) <A philoso- 
pher would have no right in literature courses, and a 
(“Nat- 


how 


scientist would be ruled ‘out of philosophy. 


ural philosophy” and “moral philosophy” are 
divorced. ) 

It sometimes happens that a student ean correlate 
find that fits 


philosophy, in French that fits with English, in history 


courses— something in literature with 
that links up with sociology, or economies, or even 
science. Geology and botany, physies and chemistry, 
psychology and zoology, astronomy and mathematics, 
are not far apart—the lines between the sciences are 
breaking down; should not the lines between two de- 
partments give way? As long as the administration 
makes it clear that the value of a department (as of 
an individual) depends on the number of students it at- 
tracts, barriers will be erected between the depart- 
ments; each will scramble for as many students as it 
ean get, and the students’ welfare flies out of the 
window. (At Smith College, English majors are en- 
couraged to take courses in history, philosophy, and 
foreign literatures, which count in the major; the 
American-civilization major is very broad.) 

Should we not utilize knowledge, wherever and how- 


Must we 


in so many departments or divisions? 


ever acquired? force students to take so 


many “hours” 
Granted that we do not want to turn our undergradu- 
ates into specialists prematurely and that we expect 
good work from them in the courses which they take, 
must we reduce our student body to one mold?! 

1In an article entitled ‘‘Churchill vs. Bevan—an 
Olympian Feud’’ (The New York Times, Magazine See- 
tion, November 21, 1948) Vincent Brome observed that 
they were both ‘‘backward boys,’’ and both had an 
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Whatever the undergraduates study with faithfulness 


] 


will develop them; it is a truism to say that they gain 


from each course what they take to it. They will not 
gain much if they bring unwillingness, or apathy, or 
re tance If we lop them, or stretch them, we shall 
not turn out well-rounded citizens. 

A browsing-room is a valuable adjunct to a li- 
brary. The prescribed reading of a forty-foot shelf, 
however carefully chosen the books thereon may be, 
is not. One may lead a student to courses, but one 


MReaborte . +. 


eannot make him think. “There are certain things 
every educated person ought to know” does not mean 
that every educated person knows them, even if he 
has taken courses in them. This thought can be en- 
larged upon; I merely ask, what—in your own college 
course—has made the deepest impression on you, as 
you look back to it? 
know your name,” said an alumnus to a former 
teacher of his, “but what was it you taught?” 


Ichabod. ... 


“T remember your face, and | 





PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION AND 
SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


KENNETH V. LOTTICK 


Willamette University, Salem, Ore. 


One hundred American educators met in April, 
1948, at Buck Hill Falls, Pa., as “The Inter-Profes- 
sional Conference on Edueation for Professional Re- 
sponsibility.” Out of this convocation came the warn- 
ing that: “... unless the professional men and women 
assume their rightful civie and politieal responsibility, 
the ostrich soon will replace the eagle on our national 
emblem.” 

Since this demand is made of all professions, it 
mandates even more foreefully that of teaching. By 
historic definition it has been the funetion of the 
teacher to lead. However, since colonial days, the 
teacher in America has not risen to fulfill this respon- 
sibility. I. L. 


vored position in which American teachers have found 


Kandel, commenting upon the unfa- 


“ 


themselves within the past century, concludes: “... 
It is a paradox in American history that, while faith 
in education and in the provision of equality of edu- 
cational opportunity is one of the most deep-rooted 
of American sentiments, the publie esteem of teachers 
has never paralleled its faith in education.” William 
H. Burton, Harvard Graduate School of Education, 
claims that too many teachers, like certain high-pres- 
sure advertised items, are “out of this world.” 


impediment in their speech; they were both ‘‘rebels, 
and rebels capable of standing alone against half the 
world.’’ He further noted: ‘‘They are more alike than 
different both of them, once they were free from 
school and conventional restrictions, began to talk bril- 
liantly.’’ 

We often hear of students, brilliant in one line—say 
physics, mathematics, music, engineering (or it may be 
letters or philosophy)—who have difficulty in meeting 
other requirements to the point of being asked to with- 
draw from college. When their biographies come to be 
written, it is the college rather than the individual which 
loses the reader’s sympathy. Is not academic art life- 
Jess because it tends to stress rules rather than inspira- 
tion? A course in versification does not make a poet. 

1 School and Society, Vol. 67, No. 1739, April 24, 1948, 


pp- SUS- 309, 


These are serious charges. Can they possibly be 


true? Have teachers shunned their civic and social 
responsibilities? If they have, who is to blame? Ar 
the teachers colleges meeting the need for a well. 
trained and alert professionalized teaching group! 
What data ean be adduced to suggest that teachers. 
college graduates are not properly conditioned emo- 
tionally and civieally for public service? 

The eleven state teachers colleges of New York have 
embarked upon programs which will admit to the fifth 
year teachers who were previously content with the 
baccalaureate or its equivalent. Albany and Buffal 
for a long time granted master’s degrees to poten- 
tial high-school teachers. The other nine institutions 
now propose to offer a fifth year of work leading 
to the degree of Master of Education for elementary- 
The data 


submitted were obtained from graduates of this in- 


school teachers. Fredonia is one of these. 


stitution and others nearby. They were secured by 
direct unsigned questionnaires. The data requested 
related to their past performance, their reasons for 
beginning graduate study, their ideas concerning 
graduate courses, and their community life. 

The questionnaire was returned by 27 students, 
whose teaching experience varied from one to 33 years. 
The median experience of the group was 13 years. 
Thus the response may be viewed either as indicating 
a rather conservative outlook toward educational ad- 
vancement by those who have adopted teaching as a 
means of gaining their daily bread, or as a mandaté 
from those who, through long experience, have felt 
the deficiencies of their training. 

One purpose in making the study was to attempt 
to arrive at a basis for a better understanding of thos 
who now wish to participate in the fifth-year program. 
Hence, when questioned as to the reasons for their 
failure to seek further education beyond the bacea- 
laureate, the responses are interesting. Curiously, 
only four offered “finances” as their reason for not 
Two gave illness. Family 
Another pair 


seeking further education. 
and home ties were submitted by two. 
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‘‘eultural courses’ 
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admitted “none,” while seattering answers were tabu- 
ted as follows: 

Inability to do so (sic); the war; continuous teaching: 
{ not want to; drafted to the army; working the year 
nd; loeality of position. 

Two teachers, however, insisted that their education 

‘had never stopped,” although twenty years had 

elapsed between the beginning of their experience and 

their re-entrance into formal course work in 1947. 
More indicative of the actual interests of the teach- 

ers submitting returns were the “inducements, other 
than financial,” which were listed as being responsible 
or their entrance into graduate study. Since ar- 
rangement is virtually impossible here, the replies are 
set down, with the exception of several duplications, 
just as they were received: 

‘m in the habit of school; eliminate summer school; 
lesire for a degree; I enjoy education; personal satis- 
faction; present looks better than later to start; credit 

yr renewal of contract; natural aptitude; further study ; 
ove of academic atmosphere; self-improvement; to keep 
teaching certificate alive; working toward a doctor’s de- 
gree; have been in a very formal school; every teacher 
should continue in service study; interest in teaching; in- 
terested in growth; certification; desire for a master’s 
degree; interested in further study from teaching ex- 
perience. 

The range of “years spent in present position” is 
from one to 25, with median occupancy five years. 
Thus, while the data shown above suggest a tendency 
toward eseapism, there is also a good deal of conserva- 
tism revealed. Many, apparently, wish to fortify 
themselves in their present position by the acquisition 
of another year’s training. 

In response to the question, “What courses that you 
took as an undergraduate proved to be the most bene- 
ficial to you?” the returns were divided on the basis 
of the response from those teaching in the four lower 
grades and those above the fourth. The most valuable 
courses, as recalled by lower-grade teachers, were 
“education,” child psychology, and art. Reading 
methods were mentioned three times and music once. 
For grades five and beyond the most valuable courses 
taken as an undergraduate were social studies, mathe- 
maties, science, and psychology in the order given. 

These twenty-seven teachers also had opinions about 
the courses that they should take as graduate students. 
They thought that certain graduate courses would im- 
While they listed these 
“courses” indiscriminately, there is a clear division 


prove their work as teachers. 


between those who wished “professional courses” and 
those who advoeated subject matter. The returns 
follow: 


problem children; present day trends in education; child 
psychology; teaching methods in subjects taught; ‘‘prac- 
tical courses’’; psychology; testing; measuring; curricu- 
lum, results, promotions; supervision and administration ; 

’; social studies; English; science; 
musie and art. 


To the question “Are you interested in furthering 
your knowledge of science and/or social seience in 
connection with your graduate field?” twenty-two re- 
quested courses in science and social science, four 
specifically emphasizing science, and two soeial science. 

The report on participation in community activities 
may give a general commentary on the community 
value of the teachers interviewed. It is especially in 
this and the following questions that social responsi 
bilities and the failure of many to meet them are re 
vealed. Ten out of twenty-seven do not participate 
at all in community affairs. Of those who do, nine 
list “church” as their community contribution, <A 
seattering response also includes: Community Chest 
1, P. T. A. 4, Fraternal 1, Musie 1, Little Theatre 1, 
“Civie” 2, and Mother’s Club. 


Coupled with the fact that the responses 


This hardly seems 
impressive. 
come from rural and small-town areas rather than 
from metropolitan districts, the lack of participation 
appears all the more flagrant. 

Moreover, these teachers’ use of “leisure time” does 
not speak too highly of their educational drive or 
mental vigor. The answers here fall largely into two 
eategories: (1) those who read; and (2) those who 
knit. Of the number reporting fifteen identify them- 
selves as readers, five as knitters. One spends his 
leisure on his hobbies, one in lesson planning, one in 
musie, and one in church work. Others apparently 
do nothing. It would seem that an additional ques- 
tionnaire would be in order to determine just what 
the readers are reading! 

Summers have been spent largely in touring and /or 
summer school or “study.” Three kept house; there 
was one who farmed; another was a waitress; one a 
war worker; and there were two earnest individuals 
whose activities consisted in “resting” and “visiting 
the sick.” 
seem, however, that teachers should be taught and 


Possibly, this eriticism is harsh. It would 


should clearly understand the responsibilities of 
their position in the American social order. 
Twenty-eight replied to a second questionnaire di- 
rected to those who had graduated fifteen years before. 
This questionnaire was similar to one used by Life 
magazine in a recent study. To the question “Do 
you feel that you were properly trained for your 
duties in teaching?” twenty answered “yes”; two, 


When asked if they 
would be willing to send their children to the same 


“no”; and six were in doubt. 


institution twenty-one replied “yes” and four “no,” 
while three were doubtful. Only twelve, however, of 
these 1932 graduates were still engaged in teaching. 
The teachers responding to the questionnaires have 
many plus qualities. A few have a high sense of 
community interest. All have been bold enough to 


advance their views as to what they personally lack 
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teacher education and professionali- 


Their faith in edueation as a social foree has not 


been shaken any more than has their confidence that 
’s degree is the necessary road to good 


teaching. They ask for psychology and for measure- 


{ 


ment as well as for science and social science. 


It appears that they want and need the opportunity 


to secure what they eall cultural courses, which wil] 
both stimulate them and allow them to use the backlog 
of travel and reading that they have been accumulat 
ing. But it is suspected that they have never grasped 
the true responsibility of their positions in American 
society. They need help and the teachers colleges can 
help them by teaching them what education in the 


American social order is. 


Societies and Meetings... 





THE 10TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF EDUCATION, INC. 
I. L. KANDEL 
fut 10th annual meeting of the Trustees and of 
the Society for the Advancement of Edueation, Inc., 
\ held on (pri 30 in the offices of the society in 


New York. The most important question discussed 


by the Trustees arose from the report that was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Beyer and Mr. Laseelle on the cost 
of pi ng SCHOOL AND Society, based on a letter 


advising us that costs were to be inereased on May 1. 
After canvassing different methods of printing and 
different formats, it was decided to diseuss the matter 
further with the Business Press, Ine. The outcome 
of this discussion was the change in arrangement of 
the materials in the journal that goes into effeet with 
this number. Fortunately, the same printers are will- 
ing to continue to produce the journal without an 
increase in cost which at the present time would be 
prohibitive lor the society. 

It is hoped that readers of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
and members of the society will not be unduly dis- 
turbed by the new arrangement, the first major change 
in format since the journal was started in 1917. 

The report of the treasurer for the fiseal year 1947- 
18 was presented, and the assistant secretary an- 
nounced the result of the mail ballot that elected 
Willard E. Givens to sueceed himself for a three-year 
term and John A. Stevenson, president, Penn Mutual 
Lite Insuranee Company, Philadelphia, to succeed 
George D. Stoddard, president, University of Tlli- 
Stoddard had been 


foreed by his heavy duties in connection with the 


nois, for a similar term. Dr. 


Research... 


administration of the university to resign. 

The following report of the secretary was also read 
into the record: 

As of April 1, 1948, the Society for the Advancement 
of Edueation, Ine., numbered 2,559 members. The non- 
member-subseribers to the journal, SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
chiefly libraries and other institutions not entitled under 
the By-Laws to membership, numbered 3,917, giving a 
total of 6,476 subscriptions to the journal. 

As of April 1, 1949, the number of members was 2,281], 
representing a loss of 10.9 per cent; and the nonmember 
subscriptions were 3,671, a loss of only a little over 6 per 
cent. Thus the total number of subscriptions to Scnool! 
AND SocIeTy stood at 5,952, on over-all loss of 524. 

It is regrettable that so large a decrease in activ 
membership and in nonmember subscriptions has taker 
place during the year. The loss of active members is 
due in part to the inerease in subscription price, in part 
to the general high cost of living, and in part to the fact 
that many members have reached retirement status; thé 
decline in library subscriptions may be accounted for by 
failure of educational institutions to make the necessary 
appropriations. Our correspondence does not indicate 
dissatisfaction with the journal; on the contrary, more 
favorable comments have been received than in previous 
years under the present editor. Even readers who ex 
press irritation about some articles with which they dis- 
agree do not threaten to withdraw their subscriptions. 

The editor wishes to express his appreciation of the 
co-operation of Mrs. Beyer and of Dr. Brickman which 
has made it possible for him to continue his work at the 
University of Manchester. The task of editing and pro 
ducing ScHoon. AND Society has proceeded smoothly and 
without a hitch. With the approval of the Trustees this 
co-operation will be continued for another year, but with 
such modifications as may be made necessary by the 


financial conditions of the journal. 





WHERE ARE THE BOYS? 
ELLSWORTH TOMPKINS 
Specialist for Large High Schools 
Office of Education, FSA 
Four hundred and fifty thousand boys not now at- 


tending would have to enroll in high school, if the 


ratio of boys to girls in adolescent ages reported by 
the U. S. Bureau of the Census in 1940 is to be main- 
tained in the secondary school. The latest available 
enrollment figures (“Statisties of State School Sys- 
tems, 1944-45”) show that 428,792 more girls than 
boys go to high school, despite the fact that there are 
more boys than girls in the total population. 
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This condition is not a temporary one. For vears 
ore girls than boys have been enrolled and have been 
aduated from Ameriean high schools. The 1940 
ensus reports on Years of School Completed for Per- 
ons 25 Years Old and Over, by Sex, indicate that 

15.7 per cent of the total female population as com- 
red with 14.2 per cent of the total male population 

(Table I.) As to 
duation, the ratio is 16.2 per cent of all the women 

We might well ask, 

Where have the boys been? as well as, Where are the 


» 


ttended years 1-3 of high school. 


12 per cent of all the men. 


TABLE I 


RS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED FOR PERSONS 25 YEARS OLI 
AND OVER, BY SEX, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 1940 


Years of School Completed Per Cent Distribution 


rsons 25 Years and Over 





Total Male Female 

No school years completed c! 3.9 3.6 
Elementary, 1-4 years oS 10.9 8.6 
5 & 6 years 11.4 ib Py s 11.0 

7 & 8 years 84.6 35.3 33.9 

School, 1-5 years 15.0 14.2 15.7 

si 4 years 14.1 12.0 16.2 


Ibviously the secondary school has been serving a 
ereater proportion of all the girls than all the boys. 
From 1910 to 1939-40 the trend in high-school enroll- 

ents has been toward an increasing proportion of 
boys, but since 1940 the proportion has tended to de 
crease. Boys’ enrollment, however, has never caught 
up with girls’ enrollment, when, as a matter of fact, 
it should have surpassed it. The matter of where the 
boys are, then, is and has been a continuing problem. 

Is the holding power of the high school more effee- 


ve with girls than boys? 


Ilave the needs and inter- 
ests of the boys, in general, been less adequately met? 
Are boys more likely to rebel against a traditional 
program of book learning in the secondary school? 
Vo boys more frequently than girls quit school to go 
to work? 
education to be more easily accomplished for girls 


than for boys? 


Is the extension of universal high-school 


What other questions can be asked 
as to the whereabouts of these boys which the high 
school wants and has not been able to enroll? All we 
know at present is the census report that for ages 
10-14, there are 102.7 boys for every 100 girls; and 
tor ages 15-19, there are 100.4 boys for every 100 
rirls. In 1937-38, however, secondary schools en- 
In 194445, 
the comparative figures were only 86 boys for every 
100 girls, ; , 





rolled only 95 boys for every 100 girls. 


In contrast with secondary-school enrollments notice 
the statisties for the elementary school. In every bi- 
ennium, from 1919 to 1945, the enrollment of boys 
has exceeded that of girls, and the proportion of boys 
to girls has rather closely followed the total popula- 
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(See Tables II and III.) If 


all normal boys and girls of elementary-school age at- 


tion figures for youth. 


tended elementary school, enrollments ought to show 
approximately 102.8 boys for every 100 girls. In 
194445, actually, L105 boys for every 100 girls were 
TABLE II 
AGE, BY SEX, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 1940 


Per Cent Distribution Males 

Age : per 100 
Total Male Female Females 

All ages 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.7 
Under 53 s.0 S.1 7.9 103.2 
5-9 S.1 8.2 S.0 102.9 
10-14 8.9 9.0 8.8 102.7 
15-19 9.4 9.4 9.4 100.4 
20—24 &.S 8.6 9.0 96.6 


TABLE III 


NUMBER OF Boys ENROLLED FOR EveRY 100 GIRLS ENROLLED 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 1LU19—-1045* 


Years Boys Girls 
1919-20 §2 100 
yy S99 Too 

90 100 

90 100 

93 100 

92.6 Oo 

QT 100 

Q7 100 

7 100 

95 100 

97 100 

93.6 100 

5 100 

S6 100 





* “Statistics of State School Systems,” Office of Educa 


tion, Federal Security Agency. 
enrolled in the elementary grades. In 1937-38 and 
1939-40, the ratio was 105.8 boys to every 100 girls. 
Now consider the statisties for the high-school popu 
lation. According to 1940 census figures, there are 
101.5 boys for every 100 girls of high-school age in 
the total population. If the secondary school is to 
serve all normal youth of high-school age, therefore, 
more boys than girls may reasonably be expected to 
attend high school. Such, however, is not the case. 
At no time from 1919 to 1945 has the number of boys 
equaled the number of girls enrolled. The median 
number of boys enrolled in relation to girls enrolled 
(1919-1945) is 92.8 boys for every 100 girls; the 
In 1933-34, 


64,912 more girls than boys enrolled in high schools. 


average is 91.7 boys to every 100 girls. 


In 1937-38, the excess of girls was 161,008, and in 
1943-44, it was 446,808. 


elementary-school enrollment, the boys outnumbered 


In those same years, in the 


the girls by 526,945 in 1933-34, and by 557,840 in 
1937-38. All this is indicated in Table IV. 

A school or locality concerned with the life-adjust- 
ment needs of youth may wish to explore more fully 
pertinent data in “Statisties for State School Sys- 
tems,” reports from the U. 8S. Bureau of the Census, 


and other government and commission publications in 
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I I S AND GIRLS I 
\ School Boys 
9-20 hl I 1,782,298 
Se 992,213 
0] » > 10,352,814 
Ss 1,354,828 
) j I] 10,567,014 
S 1,607,418 
1 t DP 10,665,044 
Ny 1.786.383 
7 g E 10,821,638 
Si 1,881,887 
1929-30 Elementary 10,842,259 
Secondary 2,115,228 
1931-32 Elementary 10,806,979 
Secondar 2 530,790 
19 24 Elemen \ 10,645,991 
Secondat 
) 6 lementar 
Se ndar 
19 7 ‘S I lement 
Seconda 
1930-40 Elementat 
Secondary 
1941-42 Elementary 
Secondary 
104 i4 Elementary 
Secondary 
1944-4 Elementary 
Secondar 





Office of 


* From “Statistics of State School Systems,” 


survey of out-of-school 


their own 


Data reported in 1945-46 from all 


eonduet 


order to 
bovs and rirls. 
regular 4-year and separate 3-year senior high schools 
indicate that very few schools serving both sexes enroll 
more boys than girls. 

To be sure, many factors must be considered in in 


terpreting the above statistics: (1) during the war 


years, the eall to arms served to decrease the number 
ol boys; (2) during the immediate postwar period, 
GI students tended to increase that number; (3) total 
population figures for boys and girls of high-school 
age vary considerably from state to state; (4) dur- 


ing the years of high total enrollment, the ratio be- 


tween boys and girls is likely to be a more even one; 
(5) general economie conditions affeet the high-school 
enrollment of boys more seriously than girls; (6) 
economic status of the home tends to influence boys’ 
attendance at school more than that of girls’; (7) in 


segregated Negro schools enrollment trends for boys 


are likely to be more adverse than in unsegregated or 
in segregated white schools; (8) the organization of 


secondary school by years and grades varies with the 
Possibly these are but a few of many 


severa Istates. 


more factors affeeting high-school enrollment. To 
what extent they are significant can be: determined 


only by further inquiry. 


SwWents ..« 
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Difference in Sex 


185,669 more Boys 
214,963 more Girls 
299,410 more Boys 
164,353 more Girls 
‘ more Boys 
more Girls 
more Boys 
more Girls 
more Boys 





1 Z more Girls 
405,925 more Boys 
16 

478,538 more Boys 


t 
4 
‘ 
5 
8.966 more Girls 
8 
& 


8.441 more Girls 
526,945 more Boys 
64,912 more Girls 
7,823 more Boys 
7,006 more Girls 
17,840 more Boys 
161,008 more Girls 
530,832 more Boys 
99,540 more Girls 
197,466 more Boys 
208.937 more Girls 
449,444 more Boys 





3°000.164 146,808 more Girls 
8.611,642 442.310 more Boys 
2,994,491 28,792 more Girls 


Education, Federal Security Agency. 


This article has emphasized the fact that more girls 
than boys attend and are graduated from the Amer- 
ican secondary school, although there are more boys 
than girls in our total population, up to and ineluding 
age 19. We have said that this situation has obtained 
for a lone time and is, therefore, in no sense a new 
problem. It must be admitted, however, that under 
the impulse of life-adjustment education and similar 
educational programs which seek to serve adequately 
the needs of youth, the failure of the high school to 
enroll a proportionate number of boys to girls from 
the total population constitutes an educational hazard 
of considerable magnitude. For many years our so- 
ciety has seen this problem persist and has seen little 
attention given it. Most of our youth studies have de- 
voted themselves to the challenging problems of all 
youth and, consciously or otherwise, have made no 
particular point of the disproportion of the number of 
boys to girls in high-school attendance. 

Nevertheless, the social responsibility of the sec- 
ondary school requires that it serve all normal boys 
and girls of high-school age. To ascertain and study 
the reasons why the out-of-school boy is not enrolled 
in the secondary school is a job that will have to bé 
Where are the boys of high-school age who 
Why weren’t they, why 


done. 
might be attending school? 


aren't they in high school? 





THE LOGIC OF LOYALTY OATHS 


Ir would be interesting, in those institutions in 


which faculty members will be required to take a 


loyalty oath, to keep a record of the numbers that 


refuse to do so on the ground that they believe in 
form ot government different from the American 0! 
that they belong to a party bent on a violent revolu 


tion. This would be the real test of the suecess of th: 
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valty -oath requirement, which is designed to get rid 
of teachers who are Communists or who are devoted to 
program of subversive and un-American activities. 
There is, however, a serious dilemma in this situ- 
tion. On the one hand, it is agreed that Commu- 
sts, because of their ideological affiliations, can 
neither pursue nor tell the truth because they be- 
eve that the end justifies the means. Hence they 
suld have neither hesitation nor compunction in 
king the oath with an easy conscience. The im- 
position of the loyalty oath would thus fail in its 
jor objective of ecatehing disloyal teachers in its 
net. On the other hand, an even more serious conse- 
juence than this is the suspicion that will be engen 
dered in the minds.of the publie that teachers as a 
class differ from other citizens and must be watched 
and their loyalty be guaranteed by oaths. 
The publie should instead be reminded of the long 
st of varied services performed by teachers, both in 
wire 


1G 


out of uniform, at all levels of the profession 
during the war years. The list is probably longer 
than that of any other group except those in the 
armed forces. There is no justification for singling 
out the one profession—teaching—and insisting that 
its members prove their loyalty on oath. 
Suggestions have recently been made that pupils 
and students in the nation’s edueational institutions 
should be taught the characteristics of Communism, 
but without advocating it. It may not be long, how- 
ever, before some political Mrs. Grundy (and her 
husband) will charge, as was done in connection with 
the famous rider to the teachers’ salary regulations 
go, that 


in the District of Columbia some 25 years : 


teaching about Communism is advoeating it. 

It is remarkable how soon the futility of the pro- 
cedures now advocated and tried after World War I 
has been forgotten. But, as was pointed out in these 
columns (ScHooL AND Soctety, April 19, 1947), 


“Hysteria Repeats Itself.”—I. L. K. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY’S CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 

UNDER a plan adopted in 1936 fourteen liberal-arts 
colleges have joined with the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in organizing a combination of liberal- 
arts and specialized technological training at the 
undergraduate level. The plan makes it possible for 
students of high academie standing to pursue a spe- 
‘ially planned course for three years in one of the 
participating liberal-arts colleges and then complete 
the requirements for a science, engineering, or city- 


} 


planning degree in two years and for a degree in 


architecture in three years of additional study at 


M.I.T. 


B.S. degree from the institute and a B.A. degree 


On completing the program students receive 
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from the liberal-arts college that they attended. 
Under the combined plan at least one vear is saved, 
according to James R. Killian, Jr., president of 
M.I.T., “and the degree of both institutions and the 
broadening advantages in both are secured. This 
combined plan is a fine demonstration of collaboration 
among colleges and of combining liberal-arts with 
technological training.” 

Pomona College (Claremont, Calif.) and Wesleyan 
University (Middletown, Conn.) have joined in the 
plan. The other participating colleges are Am- 
herst (Mass.) College, Bowdoin College (Brunswick, 
Maine), Miami University (Oxford, Ohio), Middle 
bury (Vt.) College, Ohio Wesleyan University (Dela 
ware), Reed College (Portland, Ore.), Ripon ( Wis.) 
College, St. Lawrence University (Canton, N. Y.), 
Washington and Jefferson College (Washington, 
Pa.), College of William and Mary (Williamsburg, 
Va.), Williams College (Williamstown, Mass.), and 
College of Wooster (Ohio). 
adopted 54 students have graduated from M.I.T. 
At present there are 63. stu- 


Since the plan was 


under its provisions. 
dents enrolled under the plan, of whom 34 entered 
last fall; 75 students are expected to enter in the 
fall of this year. 


WORKSHOPS IN VARIOUS FIELDS 
Reports reaching ScHooL AND Society indicate 
that the workshop pattern of instruction is growing 
in favor across the country. An announcement sent 
to the editor by Hugh M. Bell, dean of student per 
sonnel and guidance, Chico (Calif.) State College, 
states that the Rosenberg Foundation of San Fran 
cisco has made a grant of $7,150 to the college to assist 
in the financing of workshops in student counseling. 
The first of these is being held from June 20 to July 
15 with a maximum of 60 students. Edmund G. 
Williamson, dean of students, and John Darley, as 
sistant dean, Graduate School, the University of 
Minnesota, are the special lecturers and consultants. 
Dr. Bell is giving courses in counseling techniques. 
This session and future workshops will emphasize 
supervised practice in the application of the tech 
niques of diagnosis and counseling. 

The State University of Iowa held a workshop on 
education in human relatighs and mental health, Jun 
20-July 1. 
H. Ojemann, provided an opportunity for adminis 


The sessigg under the direction of Ralph 


trators, teachers, supervisors, advisers, and research 
workers to become acquainted with recent advances 
in education in human relations, including the inte 
grated plan that is being developed at the univer 
sity. Qualified students were permitted to earn two 
semester-hour credits. The university also has under 


way (June 21—July 12) the Iowa Latin Workshop. 
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Attentior bell paid to two trends: the Latin ington (Seattle 5). Dr. Lawson will be director of 
) ( ( e Co ! ttee on Edueational Policies ol the workshop; Richard kK. Corbin, ot the Peekskil! 
the ¢ aT Association of the Middle West and (N. Y¥.) High School, codirector. 
“~\ 4 1) oO DASE ne ni } se] ool Latin eourse 
! ‘ mri ple of eurriculum construction and VETERANS’ CAREER CHOICES 
edut ! D en r\ d the tin a} subject I m . . . , , ’ oe 
| | | } : a Tue Information Service of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
lait I ‘our se nars or lé yratories con ° . , - 
4 os “ , tration reports that 40 per cent of the World War I] 
tute e D cy r Geral “ise, head ol ; 
: veterans enrolled in schools and colleges under the 
the department ot classies, is in charge of the work a ie ‘ ; “i 2 
;' GI Bill are preparing for careers in agriculture, 
—— ; business, and engineering. Of the veterans taking 
At Cornel! University the New York State School % “oh , hy : { ; f 
' , areata ; on-the-job training 40 per cent are preparing for 
of Industrial and Labor Relations will hold a Work- J ite 


Training and Human Relations, 


shop on supervisory 


) 


July 25-30, aecording to a report released under date 


M. Pp. ( atherwood, dean. This will be 


of June 
raining conference in the East to be spon 
ored by a un in co-operation with the Amer 


wan Hlo pital 


the ceonterence 


versity 
Association. The committee planning 


Ann Saunders, personnel 


COMPTLIses : 


pes lalist, AH a and Earl Brooks, John M. Brophy, 
Ralph Campbell, J. James Jehring and William F. 
\\ hyte, Laculty members of the school. 


According to a report sent to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
under date of June 20 by Strang Lawson, director of 
preceptorial 
ae 


department of English, the 


studies, Colgate University (Hamilton, 
s recently appointed chairman of the 


hold a 


workshop for high-school teachers of Enelish, open- 


who Wa 
university will 
first address will be given by Porter 
English, University of Wash- 


ng July 5. The 


Notes and News 


positions as mechanics and repairmen and in man- 


agerial occupations and jobs in the construction 


trades. The total number of veterans in schools and 
colleges on November 30, 1948, was 1,909,122 and in 
on-the-job training, 392,998. 

Of the veterans in educational institutions 297,664 
were studying agriculture; 274,328, business adminis- 
tration and other business courses; and 196,778, engi- 
neering. According to the report 247,655 veterans 
were following liberal-arts courses; 85,007 were pre- 
paring to teach; 79,917 taking 
courses; and 76,920 were enrolled in radio and other 
The total number of veterans 
in schools and colleges on November 30, 1948, was 
1,909,122 as compared with 2,000,402 a year earlier, 
The drop in the number 
from 


were mechanical 


communication courses. 


a drop of 4.6 per cent. 
taking on-the-job training was 28 per cent 


545,761 on November 30, 1947, to 392,998 a year later. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 


June 27: 6. 


the week 4 ndin 4 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Edmund E. Day, president, Cornell University, was 
July 1, Willem de 


Was appointed aeting president to 


named chancellor, and Cornelis 


provost, 


I 


Kiew a 
serve until a suecessor to Dr. Day ean be selected. 


itil 


Louis G. Conlon has succeeded Arehibald J. Cloud 


as president, City College of San Franciseo. Dr. 


Cloud retired, June 30, after 40 years of service to 


the city’s schools 14 of which were spent as head of 


M. Ellis Drake, whose apointment as acting presi- 
dent to sueceed J. Edward Walters, president, Alfred 


Ca. 3.) 


SOCIETY, J1 


University, was reported in SCHOOL AND 


1948, has been named to the presi- 
de ney. 
Clarence A. Nelson, president, Minnehaha Academy 


(Minneapolis), has been elected president, North Park 


College (Chieago), to sueceed the Reverend Algoth 
Ohlson, whose resignation was reported in SCHOOL 


AND Society, July 10, 1948. 


Margaret A. Johnson, former teacher of French in 
the Winsor School (Boston), will succeed Ellen Faulk- 
ner as principal, Milton ( Mass.) Girls’ 
School, when the latter retires in September, 1950, 


Academy 


after 32 years of service. 


Cecil M. Hewitt, dean, Technical College, Bradley 
University (Peoria, Ill.), has been appointed vice- 
president to sueceed the late Albert F. Siepert, whose 
death was reported in ScHooLt AND Society, May 17, 
1947. Loyal Garis Tillotson, dean, School of Busi- 
ness Administration, has been named to the newly 
created deanship of community relations, and Roy 
A. Jamieson, assistant to the president, is serving as 
acting dean of the school. Lawrence M. Lew has 
been named head of the department of political science 
to sueceed William Booth Philip who will continue 


to teach on a part-time basis and to serve as director 


ae ene 
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Carl E. Smith is the new head of the 
Wilson E. Wilmarth, 


head of the department of modern languages, has re- 


of admissions. 


depa rtment of psychology. 


signed to accept a post in Colorado Agricultural and 
Mechanical College (Fort Collins); David M. White, 
associate professor of journalism, to aecept a post 
in Boston University; and W. Norman Wittenfeld, 
director of public relations, to go to Linfield College 
(MeMinnville, Ore.). 


The following are among changes in the adminis- 
trative and teaching staffs announced by Wesleyan 
University (Middletown, Conn.) under date of June 
18: Lewis A. Babbitt has been named administrative 
assistant to the president; John W. Spaeth, Jr., dean 
of the faculty; Donald A. Eldridge, dean of students; 
Frank H. Wenner, Jr., assistant to Mr. Eldridge; 
Richard F. Andrews, associate director of admissions; 
Alexander B. Porter, assistant direetor of admissions; 
issistant professors, Mortimer H. Applezweig and 
John W. Atkinson (psychology); visiting assistant 
professor, Robert S. Cohen (physical science); and 
instructors, Paul W. Bernstein (biology), Richard K. 
Winslow (music), Frederick R. Burkhardt (Romance 
languages), and Arthur T. Dietz and John O. Gal- 
lagher (economies and social science). Promotions 
include: to professorships, Alexander Cowie (Eng- 
lish) and Ernest W. Caspari (biology); to associate 
professorships, Norman O. Brown (classies), John 
Crawford (English), Eugene O. Golob (history and 
social scienee), and Russell T. Limbach (art); and 
to assistant professorships, David P. MeAllester (an- 
thropology), Gerard J. Mangone (government), Reu- 
ben J. Ross (geology), and the Reverend William A. 
Sterling <A. 


dean and associate professor of art, has accepted a 


Spurrier (religion). Callisen, associate 
post as educational director, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, and Willard M. Wallace has resigned as dean 
of freshmen to devote full time to his duties as asso- 


ciate professor of history. 


Joseph J. Romoda, whose appointment as head of 
the department of education, St. Lawrence University 
(Canton, N. Y.), was reported in ScHooL AND So- 
cleTY, January 12, 1946, has succeeded R. Finney 
Markham, resigned, as dean, College of Letters and 


Science. 


Fallon, S.J., assistant 
dean, Le Moyne College (Syracuse, N. Y.), has sue- 


The Reverend Francis J. 


ceeded the Reverend Joseph F. Beglan, S.J., as dean. 
Father Beglan has been named head of the depart- 
The Reverend Theodore Clark- 

The follow- 
ing are new appointments to the staff: the Reverend 
Albert A. Beekwith, S.J. (economies), the Reverend 
Thomas F. Brady, S.J. (German), the Reverend Lewis 


ment of philosophy. 
son, S.J., has succeeded Father Fallon. 
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M. Cox, S.J. (religion), the Reverend Edward F. 
Dooley, S.J. 
John P. Lahey, S.J., and the Reverend Robert J. 
O’Connell, S.J. (English). William J. 


S.J., will give courses in junior philosophy. 


(junior philosophy), and the Reverend 


Richardson, 
The Rev 
erend Joseph C. Kelley, S.J., chairman of the depart- 
ment of English, has been transferred to St. Peter's 
College (Jersey City, N. J.) to give courses in 

English. 
Gene D. Gisburne has been appointed dean of ad 


missions, University of Pennsylvania. 


James H. Robinson, formerly dean, College of Lib- 
eral Arts and Sciences, Wilberftoree (Ohio) Univer- 
sity, assumed new duties, July 1, as dean, Morris 


Brown College (Atlanta). 

Darold L. Shutt, assistant dean of men, University 
Brailey as dean 
Va.), 


Mr. Brailey’s resignation was reported in 


of Illinois, will sueceed Lester G. 
of men, Marshall College (Huntington, W. 
August 1. 
SCHOOL AND Society, June 4. 


Helen Baker Silverthorne, formerly dean of women, 
Albright College (Reading, Pa.), has been appointed 


dean of women, Coneord College (Athens, W. Va.). 


Noah Nardi, psychologist and consultant to the 
Jewish Edueation Committee in New York City, will 
leave in August to accept a post as director of the 
department of research and experimentation for the 
Ministry of Edueation in the State of Israel. Dr. 
Nardi will be in charge of curriculum construetion, 
evaluation of achievement, administration, and sta 
tisties. 

Isabel M. Duff, who retired in June after 33 years 
in the Yonkers (N. Y.) public-school system, will be 
come a member of the faculty of the College of New 
Rochelle (N. Y.) for the year 1949-50. Miss Duff 
will be in charge of teacher training and in that 
capacity will supervise practice teaching and give 


instruction in general teaching methods. 


Howard H. MacMullen, formerly director of intra 
Weaver High School, Hartford 
(Conn.), succeeded Doris Wood as director of place 
(Mass.) College, July 1. Mrs. 
Wood has been named assistant director of placement, 
New York State College of Home Economics, Cornell 


University. 


mural _ athleties, 


ment, Springfield 


The Reverend Edgar Charles Young, of the Protes 
tant Episcopal Diocese of Pennsylvania, has been 
elected professor of Biblical and pastoral theology, 
director of extension courses, and faculty librarian, 
Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Philadelphia. Dr. Young is the first Negro to 


receive an appointment to the staff. 
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Among appointments to the staff of the College of 
Arts and Sciences recently announced by the Univer 
of Washineton (Seattle 5) are the following: 
ociate professor of elassies and head of the depart- 
ent of @Classieal languages, John Brodie MeDiarmid ; 

\ ne lecturer in economics, Alan John Danks; as- 
tant professors, James Winford Hall and Edward 


(English), Harold Nelson Ritland 
(physies), Donald W. Treadgold (Russian history), 


Marko Zalokai (zoology), and Moncrieff Hynson 


Smith, Jr. (psychology) ; and instructors, Helen [rene 
Clark and PI s Margaret Jones (physical education 
for women), Homer Douglas ¢ shorne (anthropology), 


and William Louis Phillips (English). Karl August 


Witttogel has been advanced to a professorship ot 


Chinese history in the department of Far Eastern 


The departme nt ol biology in the College of Arts 
and Sciences, Tulane University (New Orleans 18), 
has been divided into a department of botany and a 


Thomas 2 igs 
f botany, recently appointed to the Ida A. Richard- 


department of zoology. Karle, professor 


son Chair in Botany, will be head of the former de- 
partment, Edward S. Hathaway, director of the divi- 
sion of biological sciences, will be chairman of the 


department ol zoology. 


The following have received promotions at the Uni- 
versity of Maine: to a professorship, Louis A. Vig- 
neras (Romance languages) ; 
ships, Alfred G. 
and Robert M.York (history); and to assistant pro- 


to associate protessor- 


Pellegrino (Romance languages) 


fessorships, Henri A. Casavant and Clarence R. Hatch 
(Romance languages), Herbert J. Edwards (English), 
and David W. Trafford (history), all in the College 
of Arts and Sciences. In the College of Agriculture 
those promoted are: to an associate professorship, 
Mary Snyder (home economies); and to assistant 
professorships, Gordon L. Chapman and Harold E. 
Young (forestry) and Ralph F. Evans (animal hus- 


bandry). 


Alfred McClung Lee, professor of sociology and an- 
thropology, Wayne University (Detroit 1), has been 
gcranted a year’s leave of absence to accept a graduate 
professorship in sociology and anthropology, Brooklyn 
College. 

English, Alle- 


gheny College (Meadville, Pa.), has retired after 39 


Stanley S. Swartley, professor of 


years of service. 


Recent Deaths 

Everett Stanley Kelson, director, Senior School, Wil- 
liam Penn Charter School (Philadelphia), died, May 
14, at the age of fifty-six years, it was learned from 
a report received by ScHooLt anp Society, June 22. 


Dr. Kelson had served the school since 1921, going 
from the Lynn (Mass.) High School, where he had 
been submaster and head of the department otf 
mathematies. 

Roy Selden Cook, professor of chemistry, College 
of William and Mary of the University of Virginia 
(Fredericksburg), died suddenly, June 18, at the age 
of fifty-eight years. Dr. Cook had served as instruc 
tor (1913-15) and principal (1915-16) of a high 
school in Virginia; instructor in chemistry (1916-158) 
and professor and head of the department (1925-38), 
Virginia State Teachers College (Fredericksburg ) ; in- 
structor (1921-22), Miller School (Va.); and pro- 
fessor of chemistry and head of the department (since 
1938), College of William and Mary. 

George Hugh Henderson, professor of mathematica! 
physics, Dalhousie University (Halifax, N. 8.), died 
aboard a train on the way to New Brunswick, June 
19. Dr. Henderson, who was fifty-six years old at 
the time of his death, had served as assistant profes 
sor of physies (1922-24), University of Saskatchewan 
(Saskatoon); and at Dalhousie University as profes- 
sor of mathematical physies (since 1924) and head of 


the naval research establishment. 


Juan A. Centeno, director of the Spanish Summer 
School, Middlebury (Vt.) College, died, June 19, at 
the age of forty-five years. Dr. Centeno, who was 
born in Ronda (Spain), came to the United States 
in 1927 and had served as instructor in Spanish 
(1928-29), University of Oregon; instructor in Span- 
ish (1929-31), Syracuse (N. Y.) University; and at 
Middlebury College as associate professor of Spanish 
(1931-32) and professor and director of the Spanish 
Summer School (since 1933). 

DeWitt Henry Parker, first incumbent of the Robert 
Mark Wenley Chair of Philosophy, University of 
Michigan, succumbed to a heart attack, June 21, at 
the age of sixty-four years. Dr. Parker had served 
as instructor in philosophy (1909-10), University of 
California; and at the University of Michigan as in- 
structor in philosophy (1908-09, 1910-13), assistant 


professor (1913-21), associate professor (1921-25), 


professor (1925-47), head of the department (1929- 
47), Russell Henry Lecturer (1946-47), and Robert 
Mark Wenley Professor (since 1947). 


Walter K. Stone, professor emeritus of the fine arts, 
Cornell University, died, June 21, at the age of 
seventy-four years. Mr. Stone was retired in 1943 
after twenty-three years of service. 

Jean Norton Cru, retired associate professor of 
French, Williams College (Williamstown, Mass.), 
died in France, June 21, at the age of sixty-nine 
years. Mr. Cru had served as teacher of French 
(1899), Granville College (England); professor of 
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ish (1905-08), Ecole Supérieure (France) ; pro- 
or of English (1911-12), Lycée d’Oran (North 
\friea); and at Williams College as instructor in 
neh (1908-19), assistant (1919-32) 


associate professor (1932-45). 


professor 


John Clayton Gifford, professor of tropical forestry, 
versity of Miami (Coral Gables, Fla.), died, June 
Dr. Gifford had 
ed as instructor in botany (1890-94), Swarthmore 
College; forester (1895-96), New Jersey Geo- 


t the age of seventy-nine years. 


il Survey; assistant professor of forestry (1900 
New York State College of Forestry, Cornell 
versity; special agent (1905), United States For 


est Service; and professor of tropical forestry (since 
1905), University of Miami. 

Ray Lyman Wilbur, chancellor, Stanford University, 
succumbed to a heart ailment, June 26, at the age of 
seventy-four years. Dr. Wilbur, who held a post as 

iver and demonstrator (1899-1900), Cooper Med- 
College, and was a practicing physician (1904- 
9), had served Stanford University as instructor in 

vsiology (1896-97), assistant professor (1900-03), 

ting head of the department of hygiene (1901-02), 
rofessor of medicine (1909-16), dean (1911-16), 
Medical School; president (1916-43), and chancellor 
since 1943), 


Other Items 

According to a letter sent to Scr,,,u AND Sociery 
by Leo J. Margolin, May 16, The jimes of India, 
S016 Empire State Building, New York 1, has a num- 
ber of copies of “The Times of India Annual” for 
1949. This 98-page, fu'l-eolor magazine, with stor- 
ies, articles and photographs of modern India is 
regularly priced at $1.00, but will be sold to libraries 
and schools #t @ special rate of 75 cents. Orders may 
be sent to the address given above. 


The Insti‘¥te of Labor and Industrial Relations 
and the ColP8e of Equeation, University of Illinois, 
have undertaf¢” the {publication of a monthly list of 


‘selected readings on labor-management relations for 


high-school pupils and teachers. Schools, teachers, or 
others interested in education may have their names 
placed on the mailing list “to secure single copies free 
of charge” by writing to Ralph McCoy, librarian, In- 
stitute of Labor and Industrial Relations, Urbana. 


In the Preceptorial Laboratories, Colgate Univer- 
sity (Hamilton, N. Y.), wire recordings by professors 
are played back to students in an effort to discover 
why some students find it hard to understand some 
Tests are made to compare the students’ 
listening comprehension with that obtained by read- 
ing the same material in print. According to Strang 
Lawson, direetor of preceptorial studies, “Wire re- 
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cordings appear to be popular in both camps. The 
professors don’t mind hearing themselves talk, and 
the students have obligingly asked for recordings by 


professors who puzzle them in the classroom.” 


oneal , /; i; 


_ 
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Barr, STRINGFELLOW. The Pilgrimage of Western Man. 
Pp. xiii+369. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York. 1949. $4.00. 

Every generation is compelled by its own experience to 
ask itself new questions about what preceding generations 
have done and suffered and to answer those questions by 
rewriting history This book strives to answer, for our 
generation, the questions it is asking in the light of the 
past experience of darkness. 

° 

BENNS, F. LEE. Europe since 1914 in Its World Setting. 
Illustrated. Pp. xx+103. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Ine., New York. 1949. $5.00. 

In the 6th edition the whole text was rewritten in the 
perspective resulting from World War IIL; in this a freshly 
compiled bibliography has been added. 

” 

CURTI, MERLE, AND VERNON CARSTENSEN. The University 

History—1848-1925 Volume bt. 
Illustrated. Pp. x + 668. University of Wisconsin 
Press, Madison. 1949. $6.00 each; $10.00, the pair. 
If a democracy cannot maintain a university which will 
not yield to the spirit of the times, it will be the most 
serious charge that has ever been made against democracy 

* 

ELLIS, MILTON, et al. A College Book of American 
Literature. Pp. xv+1107. American Book Company, 
88 Lexington Avenue, New York. 1949. $5.00. 

A second edition, designed particularly for semester courses 
in American literature in colleges and normal schools 
e 

Essentials of Rural Welfare: An approach to the Im 
provement of Rural Well-being. Pp. iv+43. Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 
Washington, D. C. 1949. 50 cents. 

The purpose of this study is to define the nature of rural 
welfare and draw attention to the kinds of interrelation 
ships which exist within it. 

o 

FITZGERALD, GERALD B. Community Organization for 
Recreation. Pp. 352. A. S. Barnes and Company, 
New York. 1948. $4.50. 

The purpose of this work is to point out some considera 
tions that should be taken into account by those laymen 
and professionals who have already, or intend to, become 
active in the recreation affairs of a community. 

ae 

HARPER, Ropert A. Marriage. Pp. ix+308. Apple 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York. 1949. $2.75. 
This textbook was “born of the author’s classroom experi 
ence.” It is not a hackneyed rehash of similar books; it 
is rooted in scholarship. 


of Wisconsin: A 


* 

LANDIS, BENSON Y. Rural Welfare Services. Pp. viii4 
201. Columbia University Press, New York. 1949. 
$3.00. 

Social welfare service of rural communities has been called 
“the last frontier of social work.” Here is attempted a 
comprehensive treatment of types of service, to appraise 
a part of what has been done and state directions and 
methods for further planning and development 

. 

LANDIS, Paut H. Man in Environment: An Introduce 
tion to Sociology. Pp. xix+684. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 1949. $4.00. 

In a day of mass education when most students have no 
professional interest in sociology and their introductory 
course is their only course, the first aim should be to 
transmit to them understandable and usuable knowledge 
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COLM, et al. Outsid 

ent. Pp. x+ 854. 
New York 1949, $2 
of the editors in making their selec- 
juicken student interest in lively issues 
resent Thus the emphasis here is on 
imatizes special problems and stimulates 
than on an exhaustive documentation in 

rniment 


Readings in 
Thomas Y. 


«fod. 


EAR Guide for Evaluating School Build 
ings. Pp. iv+52. New England School Development 
Couneil, 13 Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Mass. 1949. 


¢1.00 lantity rates. 


oO 
5 


This guide i in outgrowth of a feeling of need for an 
instrument which could combine in convenient form brief 
statements of criteria, numerical rating devices, and pro 
file charts for the graphical interpretation of school-build 
ing evaluation 

e 
Development of Education in the 


Prentice-Hall, Ine., 


MEYER, A. E The 
th Century. Pp. xvii + 609. 
New York 1949. $4.85. 

In this second edition, even more than in the first, the 

‘mpl is has been laid on American education, necessarily 

is designed for American readers. 

* 

NEUMEYER, MaArTIN H., AND ESTHER S. NEUMEYER. 
Leisure and Ree? A Study of Leisure and Rec 
reation in Their Sociological Aspects. Pp. 302. A. 
S. Barnes and Company, New York. 1949. $4.50. 

In this revision, the material has been brought up to date 
with a more systematic organization and logical sequence 


so since 00k 


eation 


A Short 
ix +210. 


Differential 
New York. 


Course in 
Macmillan, 


written with the intention of supplying suffi- 
clear explanations, together with good and plenti- 
ises,' to enable the student to attain proficiency in 
solving elementary differential equations. 
e 
Rick, MABEL C., MARGARET J. S. CARR, AND GRACE S. 
WRIGHT Prepared by Directory of Secondary 
Schools in the United States. Circular No. 250. Pp. 
x + 496. FSA, Office of Edueation, Washington 25, 
D. C. 1949, $1.50. 
Showilr aecredited 
data 


status, enrollment, staff, and other 


. 

LIAM MARSHALL. 
Ve Pe ree Indians. 
Green and Company, 


Red Fox of Kinapoo;: A 
Illustrated. Pp. 279. 
Ine., New York. 


Z.40- 
story covers the years 1872-77 It is presented 
the eyes of John Child, a young Nez Pereé, who 
been educated by the white man. A well-told and 
exciting story 
e 

SuHurRR, GERTRUDE, AND RACHEL DUNRAVEN Yocom. Mod- 
ern Dance Techniques and Teaching. Tllustrated. Pp. 
191. {. S. Barnes and Company, New York. 1949. 
$3.75. 

This book is an invaluable contribution to the field of 
dance education 
* 

Social Work as Human Relations: Anniversary Papers of 
the New York School of Social Work, and the Com 
munity Service Society of New York. Pp. Vili + 288. 
Columbia University Press, New York. 1949. $3.75. 
Divided into two general categories of “planning and 
training,’ the papers in this 2d anniversary volume draw 
the broad outlines of ways and means of helping people in 
today’s world 
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‘Teacher Supply and Need in Florida.’’ Bulletin No, 
68. Pp. x+66. Bureau of Educational Research, 
University of Florida Press, Gainesville. 1949. 
Prepared by the staff of the bureau, the material contained 
in this report can be of value in several ways by giving qa 
more adequate picture of teacher-shortage. 

we 
Wronghand. 
Company, 


Illustrated. Pp. 206, 
Ine., New York. 


WYATT, GERALDINE. 
Longmans, Green and 
1949. $2.50. 

An action-packed story of cowboys and cattle told in the 
best tradition of the ever-popular Western. Texas, 1868, 
is the background. 





BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 


The managers of the Bureau extend a hearty 
welcome to Philadelphia to all those attending 
A.A.S.A. meetings March 27-30 and School Mens 
Week at University of Pennsylvania March 29- 
April 2. 











THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools ¢,,,) collegas grant the conveni- 
ence of inomthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other ‘ses in 
full at the beginning of the term, 


The Tuition Plan {mereases earoll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and’ en- 
hanees good will. 


A descriptive broéhure will by sent 
to schools and colleges promptly npon 
request. Takeo 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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